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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

MARS HAS DESCENDED 

jjARS has descended from Olympus and is polic- 
ing the domain of our national life. At once 
everything becomes different. All our emo- 
tions take on a change ; our outlook brightens 
or darkens as the case may be. Our desires 
clarify themselves or suffer greater bewilderment; our wills 
slacken or intensify themselves. In a word we are remade. 
That which the intuitionists foresee comes to pass. A pro- 
found psychology is shot through us. We begin to move 
as one man, feel as one man. A spiritual unity electrifies us. 
We seem to be obeying the voice of God. Noble impulses, 
such as love for mankind, love for democracy, passionate 
eagerness for individual and national sacrifice, flame in our 
hearts. Visions of a regenerated world, a universal democ- 
racy, a nobler humanity ; visions of a spiritual awakening 
at home flash their sun-lit wings before our eyes. For Mars 
has descended and is walking among us. 

He jostles the Muses, singing and dancing in the Sacred 
grove. He plucks the short .strings from the lyre of Apollo. 
He enters the market and scatters the traders. He grabs 
the boy in the pool room, snatches the cigarette from his 
mouth and marches him out to enlist. He routs the middle 
aged from places of comfort and commands them to tap 
unused strata of energy and to pursue life along higher and 
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more strenuous levels. He says to the old: "Nothing is 
required of you, live or die as it may happen." But to the 
old who have been soldiers he says: "Tell them what I 
am, what I have done for you'" He takes Venus by the 
shoulder as a magnanimous policeman arrests a girl picket. 
No time now for the lascivious pleasing of lutes! Shakes- 
peare knew the ways of the invincible giant. It is war. And 
all the gods and goddesses by command of high heaven are 
under the rule of Mars. Logic, reason, intellection fall 
down. They are the superstructures, built it almost seems 
by man out of that deeper self, the will, the soul, which 
controls juries, political parties, religious movements and 
nations moving to war, therefore oriented to the use of soli- 
darity. 

What does this? What is it? Is it the voice of God? 
Is there an end to which we are. guided? Is there only a 
middle ground in the ages ahead, a relative value there, 
toward which our natures instinctively move and to which 
they emotionally react? Who knows? This cannot be 
judged by the reason. And fire cannot analyze itself. One 
thing is clear: we must act. Men cannot pause except in 
death, if they do there. And this is the secret. Amid this 
Pyrrhonism shines this star. 

During the short term of Congress in 1861 many senators 
made speeches on the problem raised by the then seceded 
states, as to what could be done or should be done. As it 
is now, so it was then, the logician parted company with 
those who were acting by faith or through feeling. Senator 
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Douglas' argument was most elaborate of all. "What can 
legally be done?" he asked. "The States have seceded, and 
legally seceded. What constitutional power can bring them 
back against their will?" None could and none did. The 
vision of The Union melted the shadows and shattered the 
cobwebs of logic. Mars had descended. And now who will 
listen to the protests of Senator Stone and Senator La Fol- 
lette that Great Britain and Germany are in pari delicto as 
respects us and our rights? Only a minority at best. Who 
counts the cost of blood and treasure for this adventure? 
Only the few. For in calculating the gains and losses of 
a course like this who is wise enough to see where the balance 
tips? If democracy is menaced by Prussianism and we are 
for democracy, why not destroy Prussianism? What wiser 
thing is there to do in this world? Indeed, nothing is 
Quixotic for the World Spirit. If we had to fight the whole 
world for democracy why not do it? Here lies the funda- 
mental question. There is an ideal, but it clothes the unrest 
of life, the aspiration for a solution of life. As Schopenhauer 
points out, life's problem is how to escape boredom. This 
is no frivolous statement. If it sounds so, the profound 
truth behind it robs it of frivolity. 

Now that we are in the war, may heaven give us a thor- 
ough house-cleaning abroad and at home. Let us have a 
world clean-up economically and spiritually. But let us 
indulge the selfishness of doing something for ourselves while 
overturning the throne of the Hohenzollerns. May we be 
lifted on the way through this war to the becoming of a 
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truth living and a truth telling race. Let us become real. 
Do you, O Mars, rout crookedness out of our business, social 
and political life. It is time for every one to set about the 
business of abolishing poverty, along fundamental lines. All 
superficial remedies should go. Do you, O Mars, destroy 
the Age of Bluff in this republic with its fakeries, its imita- 
tions, its shallow philanthropies, its apings. Take Plutus 
and chuck him in chains. If we are strong enough to help 
the Allies let us be strong enough to be ourselves as human 
beings, as artists. Smash with your terrific club the rotten 
towers of superstition ; cut down the vine on which sophistry 
and greed have engrafted political power and financial advan- 
tage. If the dream of God cannot be put to better use than 
these things, take away the dream. The spirit of man must 
be free. The aeroplane should be the precursor of wings 
for the soul of the race. 

And you, O young boys of eighteen and twenty, athletic 
and fearless, eager for battle, leaving this strange mixture 
of tragedy and comedy for the immediacy of Eternal Pres- 
ences, Death and the Great Inspirations, may your blood be 
the atonement for us, and for ours to come. You will pass 
in such numbers over the threshold between this life and 
what is beyond that the great echo of your steps may give 
us the proof that death is not death, and that this Reality 
here is a Dream, and yours the Reality. Whatever it be 
we cannot hold to any materialism of death when you have 
fallen. That conception must go with all that is done for 
it and in its name. Even the death of the body, that event 
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which is made horrific by some religions, and in so doing 
is also made the source of their diversified influence, this 
must be blotted from our reckonings. The graveyard must 
be abolished. With wars over the world tearing to pieces 
the trappings of a stale carnival, with the man of science 
ready to clasp the hand of the man of vision, a great hour 
seems ready to strike. A new Revelation struggles to break 
through the mists and announce himself to man. For he 
who has found voices in the air through the wireless is not 
yet to be stayed in his upward climb. In the realm of 
Thought lies the great message of man's destiny. Its code 
badly understood, its vibrations but partly heard, have never- 
theless agitated the world from all times. But who will say 
that an ear rightly tuned cannot deliver this message letter 
by letter and word by word? Edgar Lee Masters 

COLONIALISM AGAIN 

A just and even course being impossible in this world of 
passion and prejudice, we Americans find it difficult to avoid, 
on the one hand that loud-voiced provincialism which over- 
estimates the local product ; and on the other that soft-voiced 
colonialism which deprecates it, taking for granted its in- 
feriority to that of elder and therefore wiser states. 

Time was when the typical American had to feel either 
boastful or apologetic even about our scenery. He was either 
pointing with pride, in a grandiose gesture, to Niagara, or 
doubting whether the Yosemite could be justly compared 
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